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A Word from the Editor 


In each birthday number of Wee Wisdom we try to give 
more than the usual amount of space to your contributions. 
This year we have not confined your work to the Young 
Authors’ Department. 

On page 30, right in the midst of your Good Words Booster 
Club letters, you will find a verse written by Edith Mae Clonch, 
a thirteen-year old writer. We are sure that Edith’s poem will 
help the club members to keep the pledge. 

See who wrote the table blessing for this month. Each of 
you will be happy to use little Merthele’s prayer when Daddy 
or Mother calls on you to give the table blessing. 

On the puzzle page you will find another surprise. Brenda 
Parsons sent in a cross word puzzle that was so nearly perfect 
that we had to change only a few words to make it usable 
for this birthday number. Bertha is ten years old. 

Some time ago Jean Allison, a little eleven-year-old girl, 
brought to our office some clever pictures that she had cut 
out with her scissors. We asked Jean if we might use the 
cut-outs in Wee Wisdom. One of them is at the bottom of 
page 46. 

You have helped much with this issue, and we appreciate 
your help. / 


Pal 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. One dollar and a half a year, fifteen cents a copy. Entered as second-class 
matter August 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Missouri, under the act of March 
3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized October 27, 1922. 

Unity School publishes the following named periodicals, also: 


Unity, Weekly 
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By Blanche Sage Haseltine 


All day the moonfiower sleeps 
Beneath her leaves of green. 

All day the sunbeams dance 
Upon her sheltering screen. 


At dusk the star flowers bloom 
Against the summer sky. 

They call the moonflower out 
To greet the moon on high. 


A law the moonflower knows 
And keeps within her heart: 

Her life’s a dream come true 

Because she does her part. 


M. McColl 
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‘*Mother, I just can’t do it.”’ 

“But, Cally, I think you ought 
to. That new little city girl may be 
lonely.’’ 

‘“‘Lonely! Why, Mother, she’s 
from the city. She’s got everything 
to play with.”’ 

‘She might like a little girl to 
play with. Most of the girls are 
away at the lake.’ 

‘“‘As if I didn’t know that,”’ 
Cally mourned. 

Mother said no more. Cally was 
shy with strangers. The thought 
of the city girl, who had come for 
the summer to the little white house 
with the sweet, straggly garden, 
quite overcame her. 

Cally started down the hill to- 
ward the village. Her day was 
spoiled. She did not want to go to 
see the city girl. She wanted to go 
out to the lake with Polly Brown 
and Betty Perkins. So when she 
came to the white picket fence that 
surrounded the white farmhouse 
with the clear mountain stream 
chattering cheerfully in its back 
yard, she held herself very straight 
indeed. 

She did not mean to look in, but 
she could not help doing so, for on 
the lawn was a huge orange and red 
striped umbrella, the like of which 
Cally had never before seen. Un- 


der it were two wicker chairs, with 
gay orange cushions, and a wicker 
table. Cally just had to stop and 
look, but she felt overpowered by 
so much elegance. Then the girl 
sitting in one chair, reading, looked 
up. Cally had hardly seen her be- 
fore. Her eyes met Cally’s. And 
Cally reached for the gate, for those 
eyes were wistful, and the city girl 
had a sweet little smile. Cally 
choked down her shyness and fear 
of city folk, and, opening the little 
white gate, went into the yard. 

The city girl spoke first. 

‘*My name is Mary Louise,’’ she 
said. She seemed a little shy, too. 
‘*What’s yours ?”’ 

‘*Callista Drake; but most every- 
body calls me Cally.”’ 

‘“*Cally,’’ Mary Louise tried out 
the new name. “‘T like it.’’ But 
she looked rather sober. ‘‘I’m glad 
to see you. I’ve been wishing some 
of the girls would come to see me. 
But we haven’t a single thing to 
play with. Our boxes haven’t come 
yet. All my dear family are on the 
road somewhere,”’ she finished wist- 
fully. 

“Your dear 
looked puzzled. 

dolls.”” Mary Louise 
sighed. ‘‘Poor dears, I suppose 
they wish they were here. There’s 


family?’’ Cally 
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Pansy; she’s the oldest, and I love 
her best; Marguerite, Daisy, Poppy 
——’’ she paused for breath. 

Cally listened with round eyes 
and mouth. ‘‘ What pretty names,”’ 
she said. 

‘‘T love flowers,’’ said Marv 
Louise. ‘‘We don’t grow many in 
the city apartment, so I named my 
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Mary Lowise gave a cry of delight at the 
gay flower doll. 


dolls for them. Mother says the 
garden is the reason we bought this 
house.”’ 

‘‘My doll is just plain Mary,”’ 
said Cally, ‘‘and I didn’t bring her 
this morning.”’ 

‘*T wish you had,’’ said Mary 
Louise, ‘‘I’d like a doll to play 
with.”’ 

Cally’s face beamed. Was it pos- 
sible she could do something for 
this city girl! ‘‘I know some dolls 
we ean have,’’ she said mysteri- 
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ously, leaning forward. ‘‘ Will your 
mother let us pick flowers ?”’ 

‘“*Why of course. I’ll ask her 
for some scissors to snip with.”’ 
Mary Louise looked a little puzzled, 
but soon returned with some blunt 
scissors and a gaylv-painted, purple 
basket. 

Cally smiled. ‘‘You stay here. 
and guess what I’m going to do.”’ 
With scissors and basket she went 
off toward the garden. 

Mary Louise leaned forward 
from the wicker chair, to watch. 
Cally darted from flower to flower, 
like a busy bee; first the hollvhocks, 
white, pink—many colored; then 
the nasturtiums, but as near as 
Mary Louise could make out, Cally 
was snipping only the big round 
leaves. 

Her basket partly full of gaily- 


colored blossoms, she opened the lit- 


tle white gate. ‘‘I’ll be back in a 
minute,’’ she called with a wave of 
her hand. Mary Louise watched 
her with eager eyes. 

‘*What do you suppose she’s do- 
ing?’’ she asked, as Cally bobbed 
hither and thither in the field of 
buttereups and daisies. But the 
robin whom Mary Louise addressed 
only winked a bright eve at her and 
continued to mind his own business 
of worm hunting. 

Presently Cally returned and be- 
gan to sort out the contents of her 
basket on the table: blades of grass, 
buttereups snipped off tight at the 
blossoms, broad, woolly mullein 
leaves, and of course, the hollyhock 
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blossoms and nasturtium leaves. 

Mary Louise heaved a sigh of joy. 
‘‘T don’t see any dolls, but what do 
we do now ?’’ 

‘‘These are the Hollyhock fam- 
ily,’ said Cally. ‘‘They come to the 
country every summer, just like 
city folk do.’’ Both girls laughed 
at the thought. Cally’s fingers were 
busy. 

‘‘This is Rose Hollyhock.’’ She 
picked up a frilly, double blossom, 
the color of a rose, tied a broad 


green grass sash around it, so that: 


the petals stuck out like a dancer’s 
skirt. ‘‘She wears a hat.’’ Cally 
adjusted a buttercup, tipped upside 
down on the short stem of the holly- 
hock; ‘‘and she carries a parasol.”’ 
Cally tucked the long stem of a nas- 
turtium leaf under the sash, and 
the green parasol bobbed bravely. 

Mary Louise gave a ery of delight 
at the gay flower doll. She picked 


“I don’t need to worry about my 
packed-up family, as long as the Holly- 
hock family stay in the country.” 
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up a large, bright yellow bloom. 

‘This is to be Goldie Hollyhock,”’ 
she announced, and _ presently 
Goldie stood arrayed. 

The Hollyhock family grew rap- 
idly. Rose, Rosy, and Rosebud 
were the triplets; Goldie had a sis- 
ter Orrie, who was almost orange 
yellow. Two purplish ones were 
the twins, Violet and Violetta. 

‘‘What are those fuzzy leaves 
for?’’ asked Mary Louise. 

‘*The mullein leaves? Well, they 
are the blankets when the dolls lie 


down, and the rugs’’—Cally 
smoothed one out and_ stood 
Violetta on  it—‘‘when _ they 
stand.”’ 


‘*Here’s a lovely white blossom,”’ 
said Mary Louise. ‘‘What shall 
we name her ?”’ 

“Why not Blanche?’’ asked a 
new voice, and Mary Louise’s 


mother stood surveying the gay lit- 
(Please turn to page 23) 
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In England, many years ago, Mid- 
summer Eve was a great festival. Like 
May Day and Halloween, it was 
wrapped in folklore. Halloween was a 
fearsome time when witches might be 
abroad; but only good fairies flew about 
on Midsummer Eve. If you had been a 
good child, and went inside a fairy ring 
after sunset on that eve, you might see 
the wee folk dancing around the ring 
and you might make a wish and have it 
granted. But the fairies would all dis- 
appear as soon as you spoke. If you got 
your wish the next day, that was enough 
to prove it had not been a dream. 

This is a story of a Midsummer Eve 
adventure. 


Mary, the miller’s daughter, stood in 
the doorway with her basket on her arm. 
You could have taken her for Little Red 
Riding Hood. She was dressed like that 
and she carried a basket and was going 
on a similar errand. Her mother was 
sending fresh bread and butter to the 
widow Mullen, who lived over the brow 
of the hill. However, Mary’s mother 
was not warning her against a prowling 
wolf. Instead she was saying: 

“You must go quickly, Mary, my dear. 
You know I’m that busy today I scarcely 
can find the way to turn round. What 
with the baking, and the weaving, and 
the baby fretting so much, I cannot get 
my work done. Ask Mistress Mullen 
how her hands are now, and tell her I 
will be over Saturday afternoon to clean 
up the house for her.” 

The last words were drowned by a 
cry from within the cottage. 
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“That child is awake again,” cried the 
mother. “Mary, you will have to wait 
and put him to sleep, and go to the 
widow Mullen’s later. I’m behind with 
my weaving now, and it must be done 
against the time Lady Marlowe wants 
the linen, else what we’re to do for bread 
the coming winter I do not know, what 
with no rain so that the mill stream is 
so low it will not turn the wheel, to say 
nothing of no corn growing to be 
ground.” 

Mary went back into the cottage, set 
her basket on a shelf, hung her red cape 
and hood behind the door, and took her 
little brother from his cradle. He 
laughed when he saw her, the tyrant, 
for he dearly loved to play with Mary. 

“T’ll take him out of doors,” said 
Mary. “The wind in the apple trees 
seems to lull him to sleep. Besides, this 
is Midsummer Day, and he may see 
fairies peeping from the branches.” 

“Ah! to be sure,” said Mother. “It 
is the innocent children that see the 
fairies. You should see them and get 
your wish, my Mary, if any one does, for 
you are a good child and never cause me 
a moment of anxiety.” 

“Oh, how I wish I could see them!” 
cried Mary. She did not need to imagine 
an interest in fairies. In her time ev- 
ery child, and every grown person too, 
firmly believed that the wee folk were 
close about them and might be seen if 
conditions were favorable. 

“What would you wish for, Mother, if 
you should see them?” 

Mother held the thread in her hand a 
moment as she considered. 
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“Well, for the good of the whole val- 
ley, one ought to wish for rain,” she 
said. “It’s three weeks now since a drop 
of rain has fallen, and many folks will 
go hungry if the crops perish. Then for 
ourselves I could wish that your father 
could keep the mill. Dear me! It seems 
hard to give it up when it was his fa- 
ther’s and his grandfather’s before 
him.” 

“Yes,” said Mary, “if I should see a 
fairy today I would ask to have Father 
keep the mill.” 

That was the problem confronting the 
family. Lord Marlowe, who owned all 
the land in the valley, was going to take 
the mill site for purposes of his own. 
To be sure, he said that Mary’s father 
could have a good farm on the other 
side of the hill. But Mary’s father was 
not a farmer. He was an excellent miller 
and loved his mill. 

Mary took the baby out of doors and 
he had a good time for an hour before 
he got sleepy again. He kept looking up 
into the apple boughs and waving his 
hands. Mary wondered if he saw a 
fairy. 

“O darling Johnnie!” she said, “if 
you do see one, please make a wish that 
we may keep the mill.” 

But the baby only said, “‘Ah-goo!” and 
presently snuggled down and went to 
sleep. 

Mary put him into his cradle, and then 
did several little tasks in the house to 
help her mother. 

“There, child, run along, or you'll not 
be getting back until midnight,” said her 
mother at length. 

“All the better,” laughed Mary, “for 
then I’ll be sure to see the fairies.” 

“Take some bread and cheese in your 
hand as you go, for it is certain that 
you’ll be missing your supper,” said her 
mother. 

Mary took a slice from the big, round 
loaf and covered it with homemade 
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cheese, as soft and sweet as new butter. 
Then she hung the basket on her arm 
and started out, eating her supper as 
she went. She did not have to hurry, 
and as she was tired from her busy day 
she walked slowly, enjoying the sweet 
summer evening. She went by way of 
the mill stream for the first half mile 
and then started across the hill and 
through the woods. Before she had 
gone very far up the hill she heard a soft 
whinny. Looking around a hazel thicket, 
she saw a beautiful horse standing in an 
awkward position. Mary was not afraid 


Mary, the miller’s daughter was stand- 
ing in the doorway. 


of horses. The old horse in the miller’s 
barn was her especial pet. She saw in 
a moment that the horse had been left 
tied by his rider and that in some way 
the animal had put his front foot 
through the bridle strap and was now 
standing with that foot held off the 
ground by the strap. She knew that 
this was a matter for great care. If 
the horse should become frightened and 
try to run, he might break his leg. She 
slipped around in front of the horse, 
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pulling a handful of clover as she went. 

“There, there, old fellow!” she said 
in a low voice, as she walked slowly out 
from behind the thicket. “Just be quiet 
a minute, and I will help you.” 

The horse quivered, but stood still. 
Mary held out the clover, and while he 
ate she patted his head with her free 
hand. By that time the horse was quiet 
and no longer afraid of her. She lifted 
his foot and tugged at the strap to bring 
it lower. In a minute she was able to 
pull the strap over the foot and set it 
free. She stood holding the bridle and 
patting the horse when a man came run- 
ning with long strides, down the little 
hill. 

“Child! Do stand quietly or he will 
hurt himself!” the man called as he 
neared her. 

“No, sir,” said Mary, “I’ve got his foot 
loose. He’s all right now.” 

The man rushed up to look the horse 
over. 

“He is all right and not hurt a bit,” 
cried the man. “And you freed him 
yourself! You are a clever little maid. 
From the top of the hill I saw what had 
happened and came running as fast as 
I could, but I feared his leg would be 
broken before I could reach him. You’ve 
done me a great service, little maid, for 
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I prize this horse above all my other 
possessions. He has carried me through 
places of danger, and at times we have 
shared bread as if we were brothers. 
Do you see that I owe you much? What 
is your name? and where do you live?” 

A modern child would have thought 
perhaps of a reward; but Mary had 
never heard of rewards. She told her 
name and dwelling place, curtsied in 
farewell, and started on. 

“Where are you going with your bas- 
ket?” asked the man, still blocking her 
way. 

“l’m carrying some new bread and 
butter to the widow Mullen, who lives 
alone.” 

“T’ll take you there on my horse and 
that will set you on your way home the 
sooner. It will be night before you get 
back to the mill.” 

“T’ll not mind, for this is Midsummer 
Eve and I may see the fairies if I’m out 
after dark.” 

“Why, so it is,” said the man. “This 
is the magic day when you may get your 
wish if you are lucky enough to see the 
fairies. What shall you wish for if you 
meet them?” 

He had lifted Mary to a place be- 
for him on the horse. He held her with 
one arm as they rode up the hill. So 


Mary wondered if he saw a fairy. 
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Mary had plenty of time 
to explain the impor- 
tance of the various 
wishes. 

“If I can have but 
one wish I ought to 
wish for rain for the 
valley, for the crops are 
drying up and there is 
not enough water to 
turn the mill wheel. If 
I could have a second 
wish, I would wish that 
we might keep the mill. 
It breaks Father’s heart 
to leave it, because his 
father and his grandfa- - 
ther before him lived 
there. Besides, he 
doesn’t know anything 
about farming, and he 
knows all about milling. 
And for the third, I 
would wish that the 
widow Mullen’s’' boy 
would return from Lon- 
don and take care of her, now that she 
needs him so.” 

“And for yourself, Mary?” 

“The fairies’d hardly give me more 
than three. But if they did, I’d like a 
new cloak. This one is worn out, and 
Mother has no time now to weave for 
me. She is busy weaving for Lady Mar- 
lowe, whose beautiful daughter is to be 
married this summer. Did you hear 
about it?” 

“Yes,” said the man smiling. 

“And of course the linen must be done, 
so I help Mother all I can.” 

The man put Mary down before 
Widow Mullen’s cottage. Mary went in 
and gave the widow the new bread and 
butter and asked about her hand. Then 
she brought wood for the fire, and fresh 
water. She filled the pot and set it boil- 
ing for tea. She swept the hearth and 
brought in a spray of wild roses for the 


She stood patting the horse. 
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table. The widow was 
full of gratitude and 
said that if only her 
boy Jem were home she 
would not have to wait 
for the neighbors to 
come and do things for 
her. 

All this took time, 
and the sun _had 
dropped below the hill 
by the time Mary 
started home. It was 
dark under the trees 
and she was glad when 
she came out on the 
slope of the hill. A few 
stars were winking in 
the evening sky. There 
was just enough light 
for Mary to see the 
fairy ring, which was 
beside the great oak 
that had once sheltered 
a fleeing king. 

Mary stopped to look 
at the ring. It wasa circle perhaps fifty 
feet around, with a bush growing in the 
center. The path that marked the cir- 
cle was lighter in color than the sur- 
rounding grass, as if it had been beaten 
down by tiny feet. How could this have 
been done, if not by the fairies dancing 
there? 

“If they come at all they’ll come to- 
night,” thought Mary. “I wonder if I 
could see them? I wonder if they’d give 
me a wish?” 

She stepped into the ring and sat 
down beside the bush. The fairies 
would not come unless one kept quiet. 
Mary was not a bit frightened. She 
listened with interest to the night noises 
on the hill. Leaves rustled, birds called 
sleepily, insects shrilled and squeaked. 

Mary felt tired. She had helped her 
mother until nearly supper time. She 
had walked two miles uphill and then 
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He had lifted Mary to a place before him. 


had helped the widow Mullen for an 
hour. Now she was halfway home, and 
she was glad to rest, fairies or no fair- 
ies. 

The rustling of leaves sounded like 
the patter of little feet. The insect choir 
shrilled more loudly. The wind seemed 
to be holding its breath. Was that a tiny 
face peering out from beneath a big 
leaf? Mary brought herself up wide- 
awake at the thought. No, it was only 
a moonbeam touching the silver lining 
of the leaf. Mary nodded again. A 
short nap would rest her for the walk 
home, and on such a warm midsummer 
night any one might rejoice to sleep 
out of doors. She put her head down on 
the grass. Some one was whispering 
above her head. The next moment she 
heard a strain of sweet music. She 
opened her eyes. The ring was tenanted. 
Two solemn fiddlers sat on mushrooms, 
holding their cellos before them. The 
fiddlers were the size and had much the 
appearance of the green frogs that lived 
in the pond beside the mill. Their 
trousers and coats were green, their 
vests and frills white. Their eyes were 
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big and staring. They were 
playing with all their might 
and their music, shriller but 
somehow sweeter than that of 
the crickets, seemed to pulse 
over the hillside. 

And then Mary saw that the 
whole ring was a flutter of 
color. The wee folk, in frocks 
and scarfs of every rainbow 
hue, were dancing about as if 
blown by a frolicsome breeze. 
Sometimes they spread tiny 
wings and went overhead. 
Sometimes the tips of their 
silver shoes touched the light- 
colored grass of the ring. It 
was a beautiful sight. Mary 
lay and watched, taking care 
not to move. It did not astonish 
her. It was just what she had expected 
to see. But how to get her wish to 
them! She had been told that they 
would vanish at any move. That was 
the queer thing in those times. Every 
one who claimed to have seen the fairies 
said that they vanished at a move. Then 
the watcher could not be quite sure 
whether or not for a moment he had 
nodded and dreamed. 

“Shall I speak?” thought Mary. “Will 
they hear before they vanish?” 

Then, as if some one had heard her 


thinking, a tiny voice piped up. “Have 
you heard any wishes today?” 
“Not one,” was the answer. ‘Where 


are the children who used to watch for 
us on Midsummer Eve?” 

“Only good children can see us. Per- 
haps none of the children have been 
good this year.” 

“Oh, yes, Mary, the miller’s maid, is 
a good child. She helps her mother and 
plays with her little brother and goes 
on errands of mercy.” 

“Yes, I’ve been around the mill cot- 
tage often this year, and I’ve never 
heard a cross or impatient word from 
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her lips. And I saw her just this after- 
noon going up the hill to the widow 
Mullen’s.” 

“Then why isn’t she here to claim her 
wish?” 

“O, fairies, I am here! I have three 
wishes. Please—please listen! For rain 
in the valley, for Father to keep the 
mill, for the widow Mullen’s Jem to 
come back from London.” 

Mary was sitting alone on the hill- 
side. It had grown darker. She could 
no longer even see the fairy ring. Had 
the wee folk been there, or had she 
nodded for a moment? She could not 
tell. Oh, she hoped they had been there, 
and that they had heard’ before they 
fled! But there was no use waiting. 
Mother might be worried because she 


was so late. She arose and made her 
way slowly downhill. 
“Mercy, child!” said her mother. 


“How late you are! I was just going 
to call your father to go and look for 
you.” 

“T was tired, Mother, and I sat down 
to rest on the hillside, and I think I 
fell asleep a moment.” 

“Well, get to bed, 
my lamb. Well you 
may be tired with 
all you’ve done to- 
day.” 

Mary got into bed 
and slept so soundly 
that she did not 
dream even of fair- 
ies. She awoke in 
the morning to the 
pleasant music of 
summer rain on the 
roof. 

up, my 
lamb,” her mother 
was calling. “Here’s 
the rain come at 
last, and the whole 
valley will be rejoic- 


“Shall I spe 
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ing, for now the gardens will grow. And 
already the mill wheel is turning, and 
your father getting caught up with the 
grist that has been waiting these two 
weeks.” 

Mary jumped up, wide-awake in a 
moment. 

“Mother! Mother! She cried. “It 
was the fairies. I didn’t tell you last 
night, because I was afraid I had 
dreamed it. I saw them in the fairy 
ring by the king’s oak. I made three 
wishes, and the first has come true, and 
you will see the other two will also.” 

“Oh, if one wish has come true, that 
is enough. We must not think about 
the others. Let’s give thanks for the 
rain. Come, now, and eat your break- 
fast and wash up the dishes, so that I 
may get busy with the linen.” 

Mary ate her breakfast beside the 
open door where she could watch the 
bright spears of rain flashing down 
through the air. Sometimes she won- 


dered if she did not catch a flash of sil- 
ver among the raindrops; but of that 
she was never absolutely 


certain. 


y 
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ak?” thought Mary. 
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The rain cleared away at noon. Mary 
ran out a moment to see how the valley 
smiled after the blessing of rain. The 
plants in the garden that had looked 
so dried up were standing strong and 
green. The fields of flax shone silvery 
green, and the fields of corn were as 
green as the grass around the doorstep. 
The mill stream roared by, foaming full. 

Down the road two people came rid- 
ing. They drew rein before the mill 
cottage. 

“That is the Lady 
Eleanora,” whis- 
pered Mother, 
“Lady Marlowe’s 
beautiful daughter, 
and the young 
knight with her 
must be the one she 
is going to marry. 
Perhaps she _ has 
come to see about 
the linens.” 

Mary knew the 
young knight. He 
was the gentleman 
who had been so 
concerned about his 
horse the day be- 
fore. 

Mary curtsied 
prettily when the two stood at the door. 

“Good morrow, Mary,” said the 
knight. “Did you see the fairies yester- 
day?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mary, “and I made 
three wishes, and one of them has come 
true already.” 

“Ah,” said the Lady Eleanora, patting 
Mary’s curls, “that is a sure sign that 
the others will come true.” 

The miller and his wife invited the 
guests indoors; for the miller had seen 
them coming and had run over from the 
mill to welcome them. 

“Master Miller, my father has sent 
me on an errand to you,” said Lady 
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Eleanora. “He says he has been think- 
ing the matter over, and he believes the 
mill had better remain here. The farm- 
ers of the valley would have too far to 
go if they had to carry their grist to 
the market town. This is such a beauti- 
ful spot, and both the mill and the cot- 
tage look so like a picture, that I am 
thankful he has reached that decision.” 

Mary’s mother could not help shed- 
ding a few tears of thankfulness, and 
her husband’s voice shook with feeling as 
he spoke his thanks. 

second 
wish!” said Mary 
in a voice that sang. 
“Oh, I wonder if the 
third will come 
true!” 

“Mary,” said the 
lady, “if two wishes 
have come true, it’s 
just sure that the 
third one will.” 

“But,” said the 
knight, ‘‘wasn’t 
there a fourth wish, 
Mary?” 

“Oh, no,” said 
Mary. “I didn’t 


“Oh! Oh,” cried Mary. “I am so happy. make the fourth one 
Thank you! Thank you! Thank You!” at all. One should 


not be greedy with the fairies. I just 
said if there could be a fourth.” 

“But what would it have been if there 
had been a fourth?” asked the lady. 

“A new cloak,” said Mary, looking 
down. 

Both visitors laughed as Lady Elea- 
nora unfolded the most beautiful little 
cloak and hood that Mary had ever seen. 

“Oh! Oh!” cried Mary, as the lady 
put the cloak over the little girl’s shoul- 
ders, “I am so happy. Thank you! 
Thank you! Thank you!” 

“For a good child,” said Lady Elea- 
nora. ‘‘Whenever the neighbors see the 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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WHAT THE STORY HAS TOLD 
In the long-ago, in a far-away land, a good, brave knight found a blue 
feather, dropped from the wing of a bird that the people of the land called 
the song bird of heaven. This feather brought good fortune to the knight and 


to his house for many generations. 


Finally a knight who was not good and 
brave became the head of that house. 


The blue feather disappeared. 


The grandfather of Josef and Justin told them this story, and the two 
boys decided to go to the peak of the highest mountain, in search of the blue 


feather. 
feather. 


After they had endured many hardships, Justin found the blue 
Because he was the elder of the boys, Josef claimed the feather. 


Josef is happy because of the good fortune the feather is supposed to bring. 
Justin is happy because of the joy the finding of the blue feather will bring 


his grandfather and his mother. 
journey. 


They are now starting on the homeward 


Part III 


When morning dawned, a storm was 
blowing over the mountain top. Cold 
winds whipped the lads, and snowflakes 
beat in their faces; but they started 
out joyously. Were they not taking home 
the blue feather, which shone like a 
sapphire through the white flakes? 

Josef, his triumph mounting high, 
laughed and sang, clambering down 
recklessly. Justin cautioned him, and 
begged him to go more slowly until his 
feet were on safer ground. 

“You urged me on, all the way up; 
now you are trying to hold me back. I 
believe you are jealous that you haven’t 
the blue feather yourself,” taunted 
Josef. 

Justin shook his head. 

“You know better than _ that, 
Brother,” he said, “but the way is steep 
and icy. I would not have you fall.” 

“T shall not fall!’ boasted Josef. “How 
can I fall, with the blue feather to bring 
me luck? Watch out for your own 


clumsy steps; don’t trouble about me.” 

Yet even as he spoke he slipped, and 
before Justin could reach out a hand to 
catch him he had fallen down, down 
over the rocks and snow, and lay in a 
huddled heap many feet below. 

“Josef! Josef!” cried Justin. 
coming! I am coming!” 

He hurried down, slipping and slid- 
ing, but always placing his alpenstock 
carefully, and calling words of encour- 
agement as he went. When at last he 
reached Josef, he gathered him tenderly 
in his arms and lifted him up. 

Josef’s face was very white, and there 
were tears in his eyes as he asked: 

“How shall I ever get home?” 

“T will take you, never fear,” replied 
Justin. “Put your arm across my 
shoulder and lean on me. I will hold 
you up.” 

“And I thought the blue feather would 
bring me luck!” cried Josef bitterly. 
“Blue feather, indeed! Look at it now.” 


“T am 
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The that 
Josef had worn so 
proudly had fallen 
off, and the blue 
feather lay crushed 
and draggled in the 
snow. He plucked 
it from the hat and 
tossed it angrily 
away. 

“Tt is not even 
blue! How could 
we have been so 
fooled? It must 
have been the light 
on the mountain top 
that made it look so 
bright.” 

Justin hesitated. 

“T hate to leave it 
lying here. It was 
so beautiful once.” 

Josef laughed 
scornfully. 

“How silly you 
are, Justin! It may 
have seemed beauti- 
ful once; it certainly 
is not so now. 
Would you carry 
home an old gray 
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“I do not think 
: they will make fun 
of us; and if they 
do, it cannot hurt 
me. Come, the 
storm grows worse. 
We must be on our 
way.” 

Justin helped 
Josef to rise, and 
they again started 
on their homeward 
way. Justin half 
led and half carried 
Josef. The storm 
swept around them 
all that day; the 
winds’ buffeted 
them. Often they 
stopped to rest, and 
then pressed on 
again, until by 
nightfall they had 
passed below the 
rugged peaks and 
had left the snow 
and the storm be- 
hind. 

Burdened’ by 


= Josef’s weight, Jus- 
Stour 


tin’s progress was 


feather that is drag- Before Justin could reach out a hand to slow. When Josef 


gled and crushed? 
You can find better 
ones in the poultry yard at home.” 

But Justin picked up the feather and 
placed it carefully inside his jacket. 

“What a way to return home!” 
grumbled Josef. “Our neighbors and 
friends will laugh at us. We shall never 
hear the last of our search for the blue 
feather.” 

“You made it plain to them that you 
at least did not expect to find it,” Justin 
answered. 

“So I did,” returned Josef. “I am 
glad of that. Only you will be made 
fun of.” 


catch him, he had fallen down, down over 
the rocks and snow. 


fretted over the de- 
lay, Justin cheered 
him with promises of greater speed 
when they should reach the level ground. 
Even on level ground the way was long, 
and it was many weary days before they 
saw their home and knew that they had 
reached their journey’s end. 

Their mother saw them coming and 
ran to meet them, helping tenderly to 
guide Josef’s stumbling steps, and lift- 
ing some of the burden from Justin’s 
shoulder. Their grandfather greeted 
them when they reached the door and 
placed chairs for their comfort. 

They were asked no questions until 
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they had eaten and were refreshed. Then 
when the candles were lighted and they 
sat in the pleasant room, with the eve- 
ning breeze softly stealing through the 
open door, their grandfather said 
kindly: 

“Speak, my lads. We would hear of 
your adventure.” 

So they told of the long way they had 
traveled, of the hope which had led 
them on, and finally of the disappoint- 
ment which seemed to have rewarded 
their effort. 

“It was hard to bear,” said Josef. 
“We were so sure that we had found 
the blue feather. It must have been the 
bright light on the mountain top which 
made it look so blue, for after I fell 
and the feather was crushed in the snow 
we saw that it was dingy and gray; but 
Justin,” he laughed, “would bring it 
home with him.” 

Justin hung his head. 

“IT could not bear it leave it lying 
there,” he said. “It had been so beau- 
tiful.” 

“You have it, my son?” cried his 
mother. “Let us see it.” 

Slowly, reluctantly, Justin drew the 
feather from within his jacket. And be- 
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hold! it was blue again, with the bril- 
liancy of a sapphire. 

They gazed at it breathlessly. 

“The blue feather!” murmured the 
grandfather in awe. 

“But it was gray! It was crushed!” 
cried Josef. 


“In the hands of the unworthy it 
droops and fades,” said Anton. 


Josef hid his face in his hands. 

“IT am to blame,” he stammered. “I 
was selfish and unjust. I claimed the 
feather for my own, to use for my own 
boastful pleasure. Forgive me.” 

“Of course you are forgiven, my son,” 
his mother cried, putting her arms 
around him and holding him close. “You 
did wrong, but you have suffered; and 
your sorrow blots out your wrong.” 

“Justin found the feather, not I,” said 
Josef. “It is his.” 

“No,” said his grandfather gently, 
“not Justin’s, nor yours, nor any one’s, 
alone. We shall keep it where all who 
have eyes to see may enjoy its beauty 
and share its blessings. As we give, we 
receive. Blessings are not for one only, 
but for all mankind. 

(The end) 


Behold! the feather was blue again, with the brilliancy of a sapphire. 
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(Peeps at Other Lands 


FOUNTAINS 
By CAROLINE MABRY 


The most beautiful fountains in the 
world are in France at Versailles (pro- 
nounced Vér’sa’y). They were built by 
a French king, who was called the Sun 
King because he loved the glamour of 
beautiful things. The fountains of Ver- 
sailles play only on special occasions 
during the summer. There is a long 
pool of water with fountains all up and 
down each side; when these fountains 
play, sparkling jets of water are thrown 
high into the sunlight. There is a wide 
basin of water through which a number 
of fountains are scattered, and the many 
sprays from these are sent into the air 
at the same time. There is another 
group of twenty-two. fountains, each 
containing three bronze children hold- 
ing basins from which water pours. 
The basin of Neptune is the finest of all, 
for it contains many bronze statues, 
each of which is a fountain. 

There are trees and flowers all about 
the fountains of Versailles. The chest- 


nut trees have plumes of pink blossoms. 
There are 


There are fragrant lilacs. 


The fountains of Versailles. 


roses. When all the fountains are play- 
ing at one time, the gardens look like 
fairyland. Many children go to see 
them, and they skip and play about the 
marble-edged pools. 

Paris is a city of fountains. They 
play in all the parks and their waters 
fall into pools, where children sail their 
boats. The water from the fountains 
trickles from marble basins; it falls over 
the green walls of fern-filled nooks; it 
drops from marble shells. In every 
French park children may be seen play- 
ing near the fountains and catching the 
cool spray in outstretched fingers. 

There is a fountain in England which 
is a great joy to children, because it 
forms a large pool in which they are al- 
lowed to wade. This is the fountain— 
twin fountains really, for there are two 
together—in Trafalgar square, which is 
in the heart of London. There is scarcely 
a busier place in the city. Hundreds 
of people pass through the square ev- 
ery day, and busses come and go in 
steady streams. Four kindly lions guard 
the fountain, and its cool 
waters freshen the hot air 
of summer. Dozens of happy 
boys throw off their shoes 
and stockings, roll up their 
trousers, and wade, shout- 
ing to each other as they 
play. English policemen, 
who are called bobbies, 
walk about the square, but 
they have not come to spoil 
the boys’ fun. 

The best known fountain 
in Italy is the Trevi foun- 
tain in Rome. It has a 
great many bronze figures 
throwing jets of water into 
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a wide pool that faces the street. An old 
legend says that if, upon leaving Rome, 
you throw a penny into the Trevi foun- 
tain, you will be certain to return. It 
is no uncommon sight to see travelers 
who like to play a game of make-believe 
throw pennies into the fountain and look 
back at it longingly, hoping that its 
magic will bring them to Rome again. 

Spain has many beautiful fountains, 
and the one that the Spanish children 
seem to like best is that in the Court 
of Lions at Granada. This court, sur- 
rounded by beautiful arches, is named 
for the carved lions that stand about 
its central fountain. They are patient 
lions, for they have been standing there 
a great many years. From the mouth 
of each one pours a stream of water, 
which runs off in a narrow marble-edged 
basin to one of the four corners of the 
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The Goose fountain at Nuremberg, Germany. 
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sunny court. Dark-eyed Spanish chil- 
dren play about these fountains, and 
sometimes slip off canvas sandals to dip 
bare toes into the streams of water. 

Nuremberg, Germany, so famous for 
toys and cakes which fascinate children, 
has a Goose fountain which is a source 
of never-ending delight to children. An 
old man stands holding a goose under 
each arm, and from the bill of each 
goose a stream of water flows. There 
is a story that this man came to Nurem- 
berg with nothing but his two geese. He 
started to drive them across a bridge, 
but was told that the city did not allow 


Fountain in the Court of Lions at Granada. 
geese to walk on the bridge. So the 
man picked up his geese and carried 
them. He became one of the respected 
residents of Nuremberg, and the people 
so much admired his wit in carrying the 
geese that they erected this fountain to 
his memory. The children of Nurem- 
berg will never forget the man’s geese. 
German boys and girls play often about 
the railing that surrounds the fountain 
and reach their hands into its water. 
There is a fountain in Antwerp which 
does not throw its water into the air. 
It is a drinking fountain from which 
people may draw water. It is covered 
with a beautiful arch of bronze, which 
(Please turn to page 23) 
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‘Birthday Party Favors 


Every little girl who gives a birth- 
day party wants lovely, interesting 
favors for her guests. We know of no 
favors that will add more joy to your 
party than all-day sucker ladies and 
gumdrop animals. 

These favors can be made at home in- 
expensively. 

To make all-day sucker ladies, you 
will need a supply of all-day suckers, 
some colored crépe paper, and some 
cardboard or stiff paper. The penny 
suckers that have round, flat tops 
wrapped in paper are best for this pur- 
pose. 

From stiff paper or thin cardboard 
cut a 7-inch square. Cut the square 
straight across from one corner to the 
other, diagonally, to form two triangles. 
Shape one of the triangles into a cone 
and glue together the edges of the two 
short sides. With scissors, trim the 
cone level around the bottom so that it 
will stand up straight. Cut off about 
14 inch at the top also, so as to make 
a hole about 3% inch in diameter. 

For the lady’s dress choose any color 
of crépe paper that you desire. For the 
skirt cut a strip of crépe paper 2 inches 
wide by 30 inches long, cutting across 
the grain of the paper. Fold the strip 
lengthwise once, then again, and again. 
Crinkle it thoroughly by crushing it in 
your hands, except for one half inch 
all along the top. With the scissors 
make small slashes close together all 


along the crushed part. When unfolded, 
this makes a strip of crinkly fringe. 
Starting at any point 14 inch above 
the bottom of the cone, paste the strip 
of fringe around the cone, overlapping 


row after row, until there is left only 
about 114 inches of uncovered cone at 
the top. Snip off any fringe that may 
be left over. 

To make the bodice, cut a strip of 
crépe paper (crosswise of the grain) 2 
inches wide by 3 inches long. Flare one 
edge of this strip by starting at the end 
of one long side and stretching the paper 
until the ridges are all out of that side. 
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That makes the lower part of the piece 
stand out nicely, and leaves the top 
edge to be pasted on the cone. Paste 
the top edge of the strip around the top 
of the cone, fulling it in a little if nec- 
essary. The ends should overlap. 

To make the arms, cut a strip of crépe 
paper (crosswise of the grain) 1 inch 
wide by 5 inches long. Fold the long 
edges together, making the strip 14 inch 
wide. Leave 14 inch of space at each 
end for the hands, and twist the rest 
slightly to resemble arms. Paste the 
center of this strip to the top of the 
cone where the edges of the waist over- 
lapped. That is the back. Bring the 
arms forward and out a little. 

For the bonnet cut a strip of crépe 
paper (crosswise of the grain) 2 inches 
wide and 3 inches long. Make a ruffle 
on one edge by stretching the strip a 
little at a time between the thumb and 
the fingers. Gather the other edge and 
paste it on one side of an all-day sucker. 
With your fingers shape the crépe paper 
into a bonnet, bringing a wide brim to 
the front. Slip the sucker stick into the 


hole at the top of the cone, and your 
lady is complete. 

Gumdrop animals for favors add in- 
terest to a party. You will find them 
quite easy to make. You will need for 
them three shapes of gumdrops: the 
large semicircular gumdrops, the long, 
slender ones, and the small semicircular 
ones. To make each animal, you may 
‘use gumdrops of one color, or you may 
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use combinations of different colors. 

For the body of each animal use two 
of the large semicircular gumdrops. 
Place the flat sides of these together. 
Toothpicks thrust through them will 
hold them together. For the legs, use 
two long, slender gumdrops, cutting 
each gumdrop into halves. One small 


semicircular gumdrop forms the head. 

If you wish to make a neck for the 
dog, place a short section of one of the 
long gumdrops between the body of the 
dog and the small gumdrop that forms 
the head. 

For the tail cut a strip from one of 
the long gumdrops. You may make a 
long, slender tail curled over the dog’s 
back, or a tiny bobtail. The tails may 
be varied to make the dogs look different 
as shown in the illustration. 

For the ears cut tiny triangles and 
pinch them into shape to look like ears. 
These will stick to the dog without tooth- 
picks if the gumdrops are fresh. If 
you cannot make them stick, use short 
pieces of toothpick. For eyes use tiny 
pieces of toothpick stuck in at the right 
places, or tiny bits of dark-colored gum- 
drop. You may give a little black-and 
white pup a black nose by fastening a 
tiny bit of dark gumdrop to the small 
white gumdrop which makes his head. 

One gumdrop dog for each guest will 
give a delightful touch to your party. 
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Your Own 


By WILLIAM J. SIMMONS 


Nearly every boy who has seen a 
fish pond, with fish darting here and 
there or lying motionless in the bottom, 
has had a desire to own such a pond 
himself. 

Fish ponds of the simpler sort are 
easy to make and easy to stock with 
fish. If you have an unused spot in 
your front or back yard that is shaded 
most of the day, you have an ideal loca- 
tion for a pond. Your pond may be any 
size you care to make it. 

The most satisfactory method of mak- 
ing a fish pond is as follows: With a 
spade or shovel, dig a pit from 14 to 18 
inches deep and 
from 3 to 8 feet in 
diameter, according 
to the size desired. 


Cut the sides down 


straight and smooth. 
Make the bottom as 
nearly level as pos- 


in the proportion of 

four shovelfuls of 

sand to one shovelful of cement. Add 
enough water to make the mixture pli- 
able. Coat the sides and the bottom of 
the hole just dug with a half-inch layer 
of this cement. Allow it to dry thor- 
oughly. Then cover the bottom with 
about 2 inches of sand. Fill the pond 
thus made with water. 


Next, mix sand 
and cement together Ss 
I: 


Fish Pond 


Half of a barrel, an old washtub, or 
an old stock tank buried to the rim in 
the ground, and filled in the same way 
with sand and water, will serve as a 
fish pond also. 

One point is important to remember. 
To keep your fish alive in the pond, 
there must be some growing plant life. 
Moss that grows in streams, water 
weeds, water lilies, and tape grass are 
the easiest to get. These you can col- 
lect yourself, or secure from florists. 
They will start growing at once when 
planted in the water. 

There is a great variety of fish from 


which to make choice for your fish pond. 
The best known are sunfish, catfish, 
minnows, carp, perch, and crappie. 
Nearly every pond or stream contains 
several of these species. They can be 
kept alive if caught by a hook, but it 
is better to use a net. The fish can be 
kept alive for several hours if they are 
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put into a pail of water, or wrapped in 
wet moss or burlap. 

You may wish to add snails, water 
beetles, clams, and crawdads to your 
collection. Rocks in and around the 
pool will add to its beauty. With plenty 
of water plants growing in the pond, 
the fish will thrive, and many interest- 
ing hours may be spent watching and 


studying them. The water in the pond 


need not be changed, but should be re- 
plenished when lowered by evaporation. 

Very little food need be supplied. The 
fish will catch insects and bugs. A few 
bread crumbs and fish worms may be 
given them. The surface of the water 
should be kept clear of needless food. 
A half dozen tadpoles and pollywogs in 
the pool will help to keep it clean. 


In the Fairy Ring 


(Continued from page 14) 


scarlet cloak going along, they will 
know it is covering Mary of the Kind 
Heart.” 

“T will be good,” said Mary devoutly. 

Mary’s mother gave the visitors tea, 
and Lady Eleanora looked at the linen 
and praised the beautiful work. When 
they went away they said they would 
come again. 

Three days later a tall youth came to 
the cottage door. 

“T was to stop and tell you I’m back,” 
said Jem Mullen. ‘My lord’s man came 
for me in London, and told me there 
was work for me here at home where I 
could take care of my mother. Right 
glad I am to be here again, and I thank 
you for all your kindness to her while I 
was gone.” 

“The third wish,” said Mary. 

After that no one could have blamed 
Mary for feeling sure that she had not 
dreamed, but that she really had seen 
the wee folk beside the king’s oak. 
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The Hollyhock Family 


(Continued from page 7) 


tle flower family. ‘Blanche means 
‘white’ in French,” she added. 

Cally looked surprised. 

“I never knew that before. 
Hollyhock—White Hollyhock. 
what she is.” 

Mary Louise’s mother set down the 
tray she was carrying. On it was a plate 
of sandwiches and a pitcher of frosted 
chocolate. This was as nice as any 
pienic. Cally quite forgot to be shy, 
because Mary Louise and her mother 
were so pleased with the flower dolls. 
How glad she was that she had fought 
her shyness, and won. 

But Mary Louise’s mother was speak- 
ing. “We thought we’d drive over to 
the lake tomorrow, and go swimming. 
Perhaps you could go.” 

“Oh!” Cally exclaimed joyfully. 

Over the top of her tall glass of 
chocolate, Mary Louise gazed admir- 
ingly at the gay row of flower folk. 

“IT don’t need to worry about my 
packed-up family, do I, as long as the 
Hollyhock Family”—she had to stop to 
laugh a bit—“stay in the country.” 
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Blanche 
That’s 


legend says was a labor of love. The 
story is that a humble blacksmith named 
Matsys loved an artist’s daughter, but 
the girl’s father declared that she should 
marry only an artist. 

Then Matsys, who also had a love of 
beauty, made this well covering, to 
prove to the girl’s father that his love 
for her could inspire him to become an 
artist for her sake. Today his name is 


better known in Antwerp than that of 
his bride’s father, and the pictures 
Matsys painted are hung in many gal- 
leries. 
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Wee Wisdom Has a Birthday 


Dear Readers: 

Our good friend Wee Wisdom is hav- 
ing its thirty-sixth birthday this month. 
This means that long, long before any 
of you were born, Wee Wisdom was go- 
ing out each month to boys and girls, 
bringing them joy and gladness, and 
teaching them how to live happy, help- 
ful lives. Those boys and girls 
are now grown. 
them are the fathers and the 
mothers of some of you; some 
of them are the fathers and 
the mothers of your friends, 
and yet others have made 
places for themselves in the 
big world of affairs. Wee Wis- 
dom feels a special interest in 
the lives of all those who at 
any time have belonged to the Wee Wis- 
dom family. 

We have been looking over some of 
the old volumes of Wee Wisdom. In the 
very first volume we found the picture 
of a chubby little boy of three years. 
His face was so bright and so sunny 
that we read the little story that Wee 
Wisdom printed about him. His name 
is Ralph Barton. 

“Ralph Barton! Ralph Barton—— 
Why, that name is quite familiar,” we 


thought. Well, of course it is. Ralph 
Barton is now a well-known artist and 
caricaturist, whose work appears in 
many of our leading magazines. Ralph 
began his art work at a very early age. 
In Volume II of Wee Wisdom is one of 


Some of 


his sketches, which was drawn when he 
was only four years old. As a child he 
enjoyed long strolls with his parents on 
Sundays. Ralph’s sketch shows the 
moons of the week nights chasing the 
sun around to Sunday. We are reprint- 
ing Ralph’s sketch for you. 

We opened Volume V of Wee Wisdom, 


O 


BY 
Raut ete 


and there on the third page we found 
a little sketch of three puppies, fast 
asleep. The initials signed on the sketch 
are “D. P. L.” We wondered who D. 
P. L. might be. We looked at the little 
story that this sketch was drawn to 
illustrate, and there was the title of the 
story, “My Pet Puppies,” and under- 
neath this line, “Written and illustrated 
by Dorothy P. Lathrop.” This wee 
writer and artist is now a book illus- 
trator. Perhaps many of you have en- 
joyed her work in your favorite books. 

These early numbers of Wee Wisdom 
are very, very interesting. We turned 
over a few more pages, and came to 
this: “Wee Editors’ Sanctum, by the 
Boys of ‘Ye Editor.’ ”’ Mrs. Myrtle Fill- 
more was Wee Wisdom’s editor, and the 
boys who helped edit this department 
were Lowell and Rick and Royal Fill- 
more. Wee Editor’s Sanctum gave a 
chatty little talk about things of interest 
to Wee Wisdom readers. We found it 
very interesting, and we are giving you 
one paragraph from that column: 
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“Wherever you are there is joy and 
happiness, for you all know the secret 
of happiness. You know that it is not 
in the place, in the weather, or in what 
you have; it is in your own self, and if 
you think happy thoughts you will be 
happy.” 

One of “Ye Editor’s” sons loved to 
draw. We turned on a little farther in 
Volume V. A little sketch tucked down 
in the corner of the page caught our eye. 
Under the sketch was this line, “Rick’s 
photograph of ‘Wee Editors’ at work.” 
We are reproducing this sketch for you 
also. More of Rick’s work appears in 
Volume IV. In that volume we found 
a full-page drawing, entitled “Rick’s 
Idea.” Mrs. Fillmore laughed when we 
showed her this drawing and asked her 
to tell us about it. This is the story that 
she told us: 


“One day Rick came to me with those 
little drawings and said, ‘Mother, I think 
it’s about time we had some new draw- 
ings for our pillow verses, and I have 
made you some.’ So we put Rick’s pil- 
low verses in Wee Wisdom that month.” 

We are sure that you will enjoy Rick’s 
brownie. 

Rick went on with his art work as he 
grew to manhood, and for several years 
did the greater part of the art work on 
Wee Wisdom. Outside activities are 
now taking up his time. For the past 
year he has been Governor of the 15th 
District, Rotary International. This 


work has taken him into fifty-four cities 
of the Middle West, where he has spoken 
to the Rotary clubs of those cities. Per- 
haps the fathers of many of you have 
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attended these club meetings and have 
met Rick. 

In another volume we found a picture 
of a two-year-old boy, taken with a great 
St. Bernard dog. The dog is taller than 


Rick’s idea. 


the boy. The little boy’s hand is caught 
in the shaggy fur of his friend and pro- 
tector, and on the dog’s face is a look 
of pride. We are always interested in 
boys and dogs, so we stopped to read 
the story, which is entitled ““Bleucher.” 
Bleucher is the dog’s name, and the lit- 
tle boy was Billy Heitland. The story 
was written by Billy when he was eleven 
years old. We were interested in Billy’s 
story, so we asked Mrs. Fillmore to tell 
us about him. She said: “That little 
boy is Wilmont Heitland who illustrates 
for some of our popular magazines.” 

Blanche Sage Haseltine stepped into 
the Wee Wisdom office while we were 
enjoying these older numbers of Wee 
Wisdom. Yes, your own Blanche, who 
writes Blanche’s Corner in Wee Wisdom. 
We asked Blanche if she was one of 
those who, as a child, contributed to Wee 
Wisdom’s columns. 

“I don’t remember having written a 
story that was published,” she answered, 
“but I did something that I enjoyed very 
much. I helped the Fillmore boys edit 
‘Ye Editor’s Sanctum.’ ”’ 

We put the books back on the shelf 
with a heart full of gratitude to the Fa- 
ther who walks with little children and 
helps them to grow to be useful, happy 
men and women. 

THE EDITOR, 


a 
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Fleecy Clouds 


By DOROTHY GUTZEIT (11 years) 

St Joseph, Mich. 

I like to lie upon the grass 

a And look up to the sky, 

For I can see all sorts of shapes 
In clouds as they pass by. 


They take the forms of gentlemen 
And ladies of the court; 

A great big sea there seems to be, 
And ships sail from a port. 


Clouds take the form of dragons too, 
That roam o’er the sky’s great dome. 

I imagine that I fight them there, 
But I’m really safe at home. 


My Cat 


By ROSE ANNORENO 
Chicago, IIl. 


My cat is black and white. His name 
E is Peaches, and he is very smart. When 
he is outside and I call him he comes 
P right away. One day he was sitting on 
one of my little chairs that had a small 
hole in it. Peaches had 
his tail in the hole. He 
was wiggling it. Fi- 
nally he saw his tail and 
went after it. To his 
surprise his tail went 
away, and he bumped 
his nose. 


A Good Man’s Wish 
By ELEANOR VARNUM 
Sheldon, Vt. 


There was once a good man who was 


fond of the woods. One day when he 
went out he met a bear, and much to 
his surprise this bear could talk. This 
is what the bear said: 

“T should like to find a bee’s nest. 
Could you show me one?” 

The man said he could. 

The bear said, “If you will show me 
one, I will give you 
two wishes, and if 
the honey is very 
good I am very 
sure both wishes 
will come true.” 

After quite a 


low, sara th 


search the man 
found a big nest 


full of the best 
honey the bear had ever tasted. 

“Now,” said the bear, “wish.” 

The man wished that the sick could be 
made strong and the poor and the needy 
have all the necessities of life. 

“Well! well!” said the bear. “Since 
you have wished good for cther people, 
I will see that you have a surprise wait- 
ing for you when you return home.” 

What do you think the surprise was? 
A lovely big house such as the man’s 
wife*had always longed for, with many 
servants to do her bidding. It is need- 
less to say that she was happy, and so 
was her husband. 
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A Knight 
By EBEN BENNET (8 years) 
Lubec, Maine 
I go to bed when day is done, 
And after that I have great fun: 
I climb from bed; the moon shines 
bright; 
I dress myself to be a knight. 
My suit of armor soon is on 
And next my helmet I do don. 
I finish dressing, and go out 
My horse is prancing impatiently about. 
His trappings glitter with silver and 
gold 
And precious stones worth wealth un- 
told. 
I mount my horse, a worthy steed, 
Which oft has helped me in time of need. 
A word to him and off we go; 
Each step of the way my horse does 
know. 
An enemy, then, a worthy knight, 
Rushes at me and begins to fight. 
Each horse is strong; the riders too, 
Two stronger ne’er saw sky of blue. 
But give and take blows as they might, 
Advantage was with neither knight. 
At last, however, he tired me out; 
He gave a blow, my head swam about; 
I fell from my horse and hit my head; 
And, to my surprise, I had rolled out of 
bed. 


The Sandman 
By RICHARD BIGELOW SHOEN (7 years) 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
At night the sandman comes around; 
He stops beside my bed, 
But never makes a sound; 
He steps as softly as a clown 
And spills sand on my head. 


Some night I shall wake up 
And see him standing by, 
Then he will be surprised 

To see no sand is in my eyes, 
And maybe he will cry. 
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Mr. Toodles 


By EVELYN CHILDS (9 years) 
Brooks, Minn. 


Iama lamb. My name:is Mr. Toodles, 
and I live at Brookside Farm. I stay in 
the barn where I have made friends with 
the four cows that the family keep. 
Their names are Sallie, Dollie, Jill, and 
Pink. 


My little mistress, Evelyn, feeds me 
Today a little 


Ancona hen came 


to my pen, and laid a nice white egg. But 
now I am very sleepy, after having a 
big bottleful of milk. Maybe another 
time I shall tell you more about myself. 


a 


Evening 
By MARGARET LOUISE COIT (8 years) 
Norwich, Conn. 


with a_ bottle. 
Um! but it is 
good. 


Day is fading in the west, 

All God’s children are at rest. 
The little birds go to their beds, 
The flowers nod their sleepy heads. 


All the world is fast asleep; 

They will not stir till the first peep 
Of dawn makes them bright and gay 
For another happy day. 


The End of the Trail 


By CECILE CARDWELL (10 years) 
Duncan, Okla. 

How glad the children seem to be 
At the end of the dusty trail, 
To romp and play upon the sand, 
And watch the white boats sail! 
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Ding, dong, bell, 
Pussy’s in the well, 
Who put her in? 
Little Tommy Lin, 
Who pulled her out? 
Little Johnny Stout. 


Tint the leaves, grass, and tree, green; 
houses, brown; roofs, red; Johnny 
Stout’s suit, lavender with white collar 
and cuffs; the pussy, yellow; the little 
girl’s dress and hat, pink. The boy ring- 
ing the bell wears a blue suit. 
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The object of our Good Words Booster club is to radiate sunshine to 
all the world. 

To help us to radiate sunshine, we have chosen for our motto, “I speak 
only good words.” 

We have a club pin. On the pin are engraved the three wise monkeys. 
These monkeys signify: “I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no evil.” The 
pin helps us to remember to keep our pledge. A club pin is given as a prize 
to each club member when he has sent in one subscription to Wee Wisdom, 
besides his own, and has written a letter to the secretary each month for 
four months. In his letters the member should tell the secretary how suc- 
cessfully he is keeping his pledge. 

f you prefer to purchase your pin, the price is twenty-five cents. 

If you are not a member, but should like to be, write to the secretary 
of the Good Words Booster club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., and ask for 
an application blank, or just tell her that you want to be a member. 

On the club pages, Wee Wisdom publishes letters from club members 
and from other readers. 

If you desire to have the members of the club pray with you that you 
may be healthy, that you may overcome some undesirable habit, that you may 
be successful in something that you are undertaking, or that you may make 
more friends, ask the secretary to put your name on the list of those who 


29 


desire prayers. 


If you want other readers to write to you, ask the secretary to put your 
name on the list of those who wish to correspond. 


a 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

We are glad to have so many letters 
from the boys of our club. There is 
in the world just as much need of boys 
who are pure in thought and in speech 
as there is of girls who are guarding 
their minds and their lips, so we are 
glad to hear from both boys and girls. 
The Father wants boys and girls to do 
good teamwork, and they can do it bet- 
ter if they are working toward the same 
goal. 

Minds that are free from ugly 
thoughts are open to thoughts that are 
happy and healthy and beautiful. Let’s 
examine our minds each day, and keep 
them open only to those thoughts that 


will help us to be wise, true, happy, and 
healthy. 
With love, 
SECRETARY. 


Every boy really and truly wants to 
be a good boy. To be good, a boy must 
be in harmony with himself and with 
other people. The Prayer of Faith will 
help Richard to be a good boy. 

Dear Secretary: I like Wee Wisdom so 
much that I can hardly wait until the next 
book comes. I am trying hard to be a good 
boy, and my mother says I am succeeding. 
I say the first verse of the prayer from 
memory.—Richard Unnegers. 


We are glad that Seth likes Wee Wis- 
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dom, and that our club pledge is helping 
him. 

Dear Secretary: I have been a better boy 
since I have been keeping the pledge. I like 
Wee Wisdom. I like “The Little Green 
Field,” the Young Authors’ department, the 
Boosters’ page, and the Young Artists’ page. 
—Seth Hills. 

Sheila is finding the club pin a 
friendly little helper; it reminds her of 
her pledge when otherwise she might 
forget it. We are glad she has a pin. 

Dear Secretary: I 
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by telling her friends about it, and by 
keeping the pledge. 

Dear Secretary: Being a member of the 
Booster Club helps me to speak good words. 
When I get cross I think of the motto, “I 
speak only good words.” That helps me, 
and the pin also is a good reminder. I 
think it would be wonderful if all the chil- 
dren in the world belonged to such a club 
as this, to remind them to keep so good a 
motto.—Kathleen Ainsworth. 


Thank you, Mildred. Your words of 
understanding and 


am writing to tell 
you that the Good 
Words Booster Club 
is helping me _ to 
make friends. When 
I say good words, 
the people that I talk 
to become friendly 
with me. I have 
learned The Prayer 
of Faith, and it 
helps me to keep the 


The Good Words Club 


By EDITH MAE CLONCH (13 years) 
Rifle, Colo. 
The children of the Good Words Club 
Are always kind and good. 
The children of the Good Words Club 
Do just what children should. 


appreciation of our 
club are a help to 
us all. 

Dear Secretary: I 
am glad to know that 
I am one of the 
Booster Club mem- 
bers. Nothing could 
please me any better 
than to help with the 
good work you are 


pledge. I wear my 

badge every day and, whenever I am 
tempted to do anything wrong, I look at my 
badge and overcome the temptation. I try 
to do something good in place of the thing I 
was tempted to do.—Sheila Barnes. 


We too are thankful that Arthur is a 
member of our club, especially so if 
through his association with the club he 
learned to have faith. God is good. 


Dear Secretary: I am thankful that I am 
a member of the club. I have been in an 
automobile accident, but through The Prayer 
of Faith, which I have used daily, God has 
been my help throughout the whole time. 
—Arthur C. Schmid. 

God is Harry’s help in every need. 
Harry will become more and more sure 
of this fact as he learns to rely on God 
for his help. 

Dear Secretary: I want to become a mem- 
ber of the Good Words Booster Club. The 
other day when I was playing, I lost a little 
file. I said over and over, about twenty- 
five times, “God is my help in every need.” 
Then I said the whole prayer once, and I 
found my file—Harry B. Warner, Jr. 


Kathleen can help our club to grow 


doing. It teaches 
girls and boys to read the Bible, to speak 
kindly to one another, and to gain people’s 
love.—Mildred Buchanan. 

Mary’s letter gave us an idea. How 
should you like to save your summer 
copies of Wee Wisdom and take them to 
school for your reading tables this fall? 

Dear Unity: I received Wee Wisdom, and 
thank you for it. I learned three of the 
poems. I gave my teacher one copy and 
a little sick girl one. They both like it. 
My teacher is going to read her copy to the 
class in school.—Mary L. Schian. 

God is always ready to help us if we 
trust Him. Jane is learning to trust 
Him. 

Dear Secretary: The Prayer of Faith has 
helped me very much. I am trying to use 
only good words. 

Saturday night we went to the city, and 
when we were coming home one of our tires 
blew out. We did not have a spare tire, 
so we had to run on the rim. I kept saying 
to myself, “God is my help in every need.” 
We reached a garage and got a new tire, 
and rode home safely. 

I like Wee Wisdom very much.—Jane 
Mason. 


Cy 
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Frances’ experience with her watch 
will make it easier for her to go to the 
heavenly Father for help the next time 
she has a problem. Our faith is made 
stronger by every experience that shows 
us that God is our help. 


Dear Boosters: The Prayer of Faith has 
helped me so many times that I could not 
tell you all of them very easily, but I will 
tell you the most recent one. 

Santa Claus brought me a _ beautiful 
watch, and I was very proud of it. One 
morning it stopped running and Daddy said 
he did not know what was wrong with it. 
He thought it could not be fixed. I was so 
disappointed that I cried. Daddy told me 
that it would do no good to cry, or that 
he would cry too. I stopped crying and 
said: “God is my help in every need, and 
He will fix my watch.” In a few minutes 
I heard my name called and went to see who 
was calling me. When I got there, they 
told me my watch was running. I was so 
glad that I felt like crying again. When I 
asked Daddy what he did to it, he said that 
he had not done anything. It had just 
started running again. I thanked God for 
His help. My watch has been running ever 
since.—Frances Sloan. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Naomi E. Harris: prayers; Roberta 
Wiegman: prayers to control temper and 
for help in school work; Peggy Drysdale: 
help in school work, and for her friend, 
Dorothy Dowswell; John Brewington: 
prayers for healing for himself and dear 
ones, and prayers not to use tobacco; Jennie 
Marie McCarrel: help in school work; 
Fredna Marion Parris: to stop biting her 
finger nails, for help in arithmetic, and for 
mother’s health; Viola Frederick: prayers 
for mother and brother Harold; Betty 
Kraft: prayers for father; Betty Jo Belden: 
to be good and not quarrelsome, and for 
prosperity for her family; Edwin H. Schu- 
bach: happiness for himself and family; 
Irea Smith: prayers for school work; 
Jeanne Germain Hyde: prayers for school 
work; Kathleen Ainsworth: prayers for cor- 
rect weight; Doris Carter: to stop biting 
her finger nails; Eleanor Larson: prayers 
for healing; Thelma Harris: to be faithful 
and true; Doris E. Allen: healing prayers; 
John Tapley: help in history; Bernice 
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Strale: healing for sister Ruth, and help in 
lessons for herself and brother; Ruth Van 
Horn: to control temper and to speak 
kindly; Elwood Murphy: help in school 
work; Harriette Lee: work for father and 
sister and herself; Mary E. Rawlinson: to 
speak only good words; Logan Hall: 
prayers for healing of his dog Rex; Lillie 
Dee Patrick: to keep the Booster pledge; 
George E. Fuller: help in arithmetic; 
Elizabeth Piburn: help in music; Marie 
Thomas: prayers; Gonzel Mare Smith: 
prayers. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Dorothy Harrie (12 years), 720 East 35th 
St., Savannah, Ga.; Edna Dressing (14 
years), 33 Hillside Ave., Rockville Center, 
N. Y.; Robert Kesey, Maasi, Akim 
Abuakwa, Gold Coast, West Africa; Louise 
Adams, 205 North 38rd St., Yakima, Wash.; 
Elizabeth Derickson, Stanton, Ky.; Lida 
Baker, Stanton, Ky.; Ralph Hammond, 
3266 36th Ave. West, Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada; Juanita Cassell (14 years), Route 
1, Box 455, Tucson, Ariz.; Elvira Small, 
8 Rose Hill, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, B. W. 
I.; Helen Gwendolyn Knox, Route 3, Aledo, 
Ill.; Margaret M. Carlson, 5419 S. Birming- 
ham, Tacoma, Wash.; Phyllis Kurtz, 2522 
Hubertus Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind.; Shirley 
Sargent (10 years), Box 109, Chelmsford, 
Mass.; Florence Armitage (10 years), Chat- 
ham, N. Y.; Kenneth E. Rannie (11 years), 
68 Newgate St., St. John’s, Antigua, B. W. 
I.; Elizabeth Bild (13 years), Route 3, 
South Shore Drive, South Haven, Mich. 
Doris Mary Harding (11 years), 1621 
Montana St., Portland, Oregon; Arthur C. 
Schmid, Route 10, Box 58A, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Marie Cilenti (17 years), and Car- 
men Cilenti (12 years), Route 1, Box 56, 
Mokelumne Hill, Calif.; Balfreda Harrison 
(9 years), 63 Poplar St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Table Blessing 


By MERTHELE DEAN MApDox (5 years) 
Dallas, Tex. 


I close my eyes 
And bow my head, 
And thank the dear Lord 
For daily bread. 
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Ruth’s Loyalty 
LESSON 5, AUGUST 3, 1930. 


Every Wee Wisdom reader wants ta 
learn to be loving, brave, and loyal. In 
the first chapter of the book of Ruth 
you will find the story of a young woman 
who had all these qualities. This story 
of Naomi and Ruth is one of the most 
touching stories in all the Bible. 

Some years before the events of the 
story took place, there was a famine in 
Bethlehem-Judah. Naomi’s husband, 
E-lim’-é-léch, left his home in Bethle- 
hem-Judah, and went to live in Moab. 
Elimelech took with him Naomi and 
their two sons. 

The famine lasted a long time. Elim- 
elech died in the new country and the 
sons married Moabitish women. Later 
the two sons died. 

Naomi was very lonely, and she 
longed for her own land of Judea. When 
she made up her mind to return home, 
she thought that her daughters-in-law, 
Orpah and Ruth, would of course want 
to remain in Moab, among their own 
people. But when Naomi was ready to 
start on her journey, Orpah and Ruth 
joined her. Naomi tried to persuade 
both the young women to remain in 
Moab, but Ruth, because of her love for 
Naomi, was determined to go with her. 
Orpah returned to her own people. 

Naomi was an elderly woman, and 
Ruth could not let her undertake the 
long journey alone. 

Ruth had many of the fine qualities 
that Wee Wisdom readers are develop- 
ing in themselves. She loved Naomi 


so much that she gave up her own coun- 
try and took the journey back to Judea 
with Naomi. This took courage on 
Ruth’s part. The way was long; they 
probably walked most of the distance; 
and Ruth knew that when she reached 
Naomi’s country she might not find her- 
self among friends, for the Jews were 
forbidden to marry the Moabites. 

Ruth’s love and courage and loyalty 
were rewarded, for she found in Judea a 
good home and many loving friends. 

To help us to be as kind as Ruth, let 
us make the following statement for our- 
selves this week: 


I am loving, brave, and loyal. 


Hannah's Promise 
LESSON 6, AUGUST 10, 1930. 


The Old Testament tells many thrill- 
ing stories of the joys and the triumphs 
of the men and the women of long ago. 
Because the Bible is written in a solemn, 
unfamiliar style, it is sometimes hard 
for us to realize that the men and the 
women, the boys and the girls of Bibli- 
cal times were real people. The Bible 
lesson for today brings us a beautiful 
story of mother love. You will find the 
story in I Samuel 1:9-18, 24-28; 2:19. 

Hannah had no children. This was so 
great a disappointment to her that she 
went to the temple and prayed for a 
son. She promised God that if He would 
send her a son, she would give that son 
to God. 

Not long afterward a son was born to 
Hannah. She greatly loved this son, 
whom she called Samuel, but she did 
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not forget her promise to God. When 
Samuel was about five years old, 
Hannah took him to the temple and 
left him there, that he might learn to 
serve God. Hannah’s honesty would 
not permit her to keep the child at 
home. 

To show her great love for Samuel, 
Hannah made a little robe for him each 
year and took it to him when she went 
to the temple to worship God. 

Samuel loved his mother dearly, and, 
because of his love 
for her, all his life 
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today is found the story of Samuel’s life. 
When Samuel grew up he became a 
judge over Israel. Because he was 
obedient to God, he was a good and wise 
judge. 

Samuel’s sons were not like their fa- 
ther; they were disobedient and dis- 
honest. For this reason the people of 
Israel asked God to give them a king to 
rule over them. 

God sent Saul to be king over Israel. 
You will find the story of the lesson 

for today in I Sam- 


he continued to 
wear robes _ like 
those she made for 
him when he was a 
little boy. 

The lesson to be 
learned from the 
story of Hannah 
and Samuel is a 
lesson in keeping 
promises. Hannah 
thought the matter 
over prayerfully be- 
fore she promised 


uel 9:15-17; 25-27; 
10:1; 19:9-11; 31: 
1-4, 

Saul had many 
splendid qualities 
that fitted him to be 
king over Israel. 
One of these quali- 
ties was honesty. 
Had he continued to 
be honest and obedi- 
ent to God, Saul 
would have had a 
successful reign 
over Israel, but he 


God that if He would 
give her a son she would give that son 
to His service. Then, having made the 
promise, she kept it. We should be very 
careful about making promises, but 
when we make them we too should keep 
them. 
A helpful thought for the week: 


I promise to do only good. 


a 


Obedience and Disobedience 
LESSON 7, AUGUST 17, 1930. 


In the lesson for last Sunday we had 
the beautiful story of Hannah’s honesty 
in keeping her promise to God. In the 
chapters of the Bible that come between 
that story and the story lesson for 


became disobedient 
and dishonest, and his reign was a fail- 
ure. 

Sometimes a person is excited by suc- 
cess, and acts unwisely. Even boys and 
girls sometimes act unwisely when they 
have been successful in something that 
they have undertaken. 

Sister may make a success of baking 
a cake if she follows Mother’s directions 
carefully, but she may make a failure of 
her cake if she tries to make it contrary 
to directions. 

Donald may lead the horses to water 
safely when Father has their halters 
safely fastened, but the horses may jerk 
away and cause much damage if Donald 
disobeys and takes the horses from their 
stalls before Father gives his consent. 

The story of Saul’s obedience and dis- 
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obedience is given to help us always to 
remain obedient to God’s law. 
A helpful thought for the week is: 


I am obedient. 


True Friendships 
LESSON 8, AUGUST 24, 1930. 


If you had a friend who loved you so 
much that he would be willing even to 
lay down his life to save yours, you 
would love that friend dearly, would 
you not? Such friendship as this was 
the friendship between David and Jona- 
than. You will find the story of these 
two young men in I Samuel 18:1-4; 20: 
14-17, 32-34, 41, 42; II Samuel 1:25-27. 

Before we can be so true a friend to 
some one else or have so stanch a friend 
as David and Jonathan had in each 
other, we must have some of the quali- 
ties that go to make friendship. Among 
these qualities are unselfish love, an 
eagerness to be helpful, and a brave 
spirit. Both David and Jonathan had 
these qualities. Jonathan was the son 
of Saul, King of Israel, and David was 
the brave shepherd lad who slew the 
giant Goliath. 

When two persons have the qualities 
of character that make them true 
friends, they do not let money, or the 
lack of money, a difference in their 
homes, or a difference in the kind of 
clothes they wear, keep them from being 
friends. We like our friends because 
they are kind or loving or true or honest 
or brave or strong, not because we are 
rich and they are rich, or because we 
are poor and they are poor, or perhaps 
because we are poor and they are rich. 
These things have little to do with true 
friendships. True friendships are the 
result of such divine qualities as love 
and courage and unselfishness. Each 
one of us may be a true friend. 

The following thought will help every 
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one of us to be a friend and to win 
friends: 


I am a true friend to all people. 


a 


God Calls Amos 
LESSON 9, AUGUST 31, 1930. 


When God has a piece of work that 
He wants done, He calls the person who 
is best fitted to do that work. The les- 
son for today tells how God called Amos. 
You will find the story in Amos 1:1; 
7:10-15; 2:11, 12; 3:7, 8. 

Amos was only a herder of nakads, a 
kind of small sheep. At that time herd- 
ers of nakads were objects of contempt. 

God needed a prophet to speak to the 
men of Israel. When God needs some 
one to help with His work, He examines 
the hearts of men, not the kind of work 
they do. God examined Amos’ heart 
and found it true. Israel had been dis- 
obedient again, and God called Amos 
to speak to them. 

It took courage to go before the men 
of Israel as Amos was asked to go, but 
he went about his work courageously 
because he knew that God had sent him. 

God expects each of us to take a 
stand against the evils of our day, just 
as Amos took a stand against the evils 
of his day. We do not have to go into 
public places, as Amos did, and shout to 
people, but we can show those about us 
that we do not approve of dishonesty, 
untruthfulness, unkindness, disloyalty, 
and greed. We can do this best by be- 
ing honest in all that we do, by telling 
the truth at all times, by being kind 
to all, loyal to parents and teachers and 
friends, and by being unselfish. 

God calls us to put these qualities into 
our lives, just as truly as He called Amos 
to speak out for Truth. 

The following thought will help us: 

I live as God wants me to live. 


— 
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BLANCHE CORNER 


Mrs. Stallin’s Roasting Ears 


“Boy, but it’s hot!’”’ Kegs mopped his 
round, red face with a damp handker- 
chief. 

“If you call it hot here in the shade 
of the stand, you ought to try the gar- 


den a while,” said Red, flopping down 
on a box. “Chink and I about cooked 
gathering those roasting ears.” 

“Yes, and we’ll have cooked vege- 
tables to sell if this keeps up,’ added 
Chink. “That corn is almost parched.” 

“My, how still it is!’ Coralee pushed 
back her moist, red curls. 

“Sign of a storm,” Andy said. 

“There is a cloud coming up over 
there.” David pointed southwest. 

During the next half hour a breeze 
sprang up and clouds brought blessed 
relief from the glare of the sun. Al- 
though not a drop of rain had yet fallen, 
all the world seemed to feel a surge of 
new life. The leaves rustled cheerfully 
in the wind and the drooping plants 
began to show signs of straightening. 
The Spartans whistled and 
laughed. Business, which 
had been slow all day, grew 
brisk. Passers-by became 
suddenly interested in food; 
and corn, tomatoes, and 
green peppers rapidly left 
the counter. 

Then the sky turned sud- 
denly black and the rain 
came. There was a roar 


of thunder and a flash that seemed to 
split the sky. The rain came down in 
sheets. The Spartans hurriedly closed 
the shutter over the front of the stand 
and all were safe and dry inside, in- 
cluding Bige. 

“Won’t the garden drink this up?” 
said Kegs exultantly. 

“If there isn’t so much that it gets 
washed out,” Red replied. 

“Say, we forgot those roasting ears 
that we were to deliver to Mrs. Stallin 
over on Caston road,” Chink said. 

“Well, we can’t take them in this 
storm,” said Cousin Bob. 

“But we promised to have them there 
by supper time, and it’s five now.” 
David looked worried. 

“T’ll take them,” said Andy. 

“You can’t in this storm, Andy,” ob- 
jected Coralee. “You’d get soaked.” 

“Tl say he would!” said Red. 
“You’d have to cross the footbridge to 
get there, and this rain will make that 

old creek get up and hump.” 

“The bridge is probably 
under water right now,” 
added Kegs. 

Andy said nothing at all. 
— He was busy unlacing his 

shoes. 
“Listen, Andy, don’t be 

foolish,” begged  Coralee. 
“Mrs. Stallin won’t expect 
them now.” 
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“We promised,” said Andy, tucking 
his stockings into his shoes and setting 
them under the counter. 

“T’ll go with you,” David told him. 

“No need for two of us to get wet. 
Give me the corn!” and Andy was out 
of the stand before any of the other 
Spartans could speak. Only Bige was 
quick enough to slip through the door 
with him. The crashes of thunder were 
deafening, and the wind seemed about 
to rip the boards from the stand. 

“I wonder if he’ll get across before 
the water gets up to the bridge?” Kegs 
shouted, above the noise of the storm. 

“It’s over the bridge by now,” said 
Chink. “I hope he makes it.” 

“He could do it, even if it was un- 
der water, by holding to the handrail,” 
David assured them. 

“But the current is strong there. 
What if the bridge goes out?’ Coralee 
asked. 

“Tf it does he’ll have to go clear up to 
the big bridge to get across,” Cousin 
Bob told her. 

“Why, that’s at least three miles. To 
go that way would be too hard in a 
storm like this.” Coralee was anxious. 

“I wish we hadn’t let him go with the 
corn,” said Kegs. 
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“Let’s go down to the footbridge,” 
said David, and the gang began to shed 
shoes and stockings. 

“You’re not going, Coralee,” said Red. 
“There’s no use in your getting soaked.” 

For answer Coralee threw open the 
door and was the first to face the driv- 
ing rain. Quickly the Spartans crossed 
the road and ran toward the creek. 
Chink reached the bank ahead of the 
others. 

“The bridge must be under water 
now,” he cried. “I don’t see it.” 

“It’s gone!” shouted Red. ‘Washed 
out! See that support sticking up 
there?” 

“I wonder how Andy will get home?” 
queried Kegs. 

“T hope he will stay at Mrs. Stallin’s 
until the storm is over,” said David. 

Suddenly Coralee saw something that 
excited her. She clutched David’s arm. 
“Look!” she managed to say, and 
pointed downstream. 

David looked and saw the upturned 
market basket that Andy had been car- 
rying, caught in a tangle of drift brush 
close to shore. He had to swallow hard 
before he could speak. 

“Boys,” he yelled, “there’s the bas- 
ket!” and started on a run toward it. 
The gang was not far behind him. 

David managed to reach the basket 
and pull it in to the bank. The Spar- 
tans stood a moment in bewildered si- 
lence, looking at the empty basket. Red’s 
eyes widened. 

“What if Andy was on the bridge 
when it washed out?” he said. 

“Oh, no!” Coralee was panic-stricken. 
“He might have drowned.” 

“He could swim,” said Chink between 
his teeth as the gang started to run 
along the bank downstream. 

“We'd better go back home for help,” 
suggested David. 

“Yes, and we can telephone to see if 
he got to Stallin’s,” said Chink. 
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“Be still, everybody,” Coralee ordered, 
stopping suddenly. “I hear something.” 

The gang stopped to listen. From 
somewhere downstream came the faint 
sound of barking. 

“It’s Bige!” David shouted, and the 
gang broke intoarun. As they rounded 
the bend of the creek, they saw ahead 
a queer craft. Rocking and tossing this 
way and that in the swift current of the 
swollen stream was a plank from the 
washed-out footbridge. Andy, wet but 
safe, was clinging to the plank with one 
hand and with the other was helping 
Bige to keep a slippery foothold. 

The Spartans shouted encouragement 
and ran ahead toward a place where 
the creek was shallow. 

“He’s all right,” panted Coralee. 

“Yes,” Kegs managed to answer as he 
ran. “I was afraid of that deep place 
near the bridge.” 

When the plank reached shallow 
water Bige jumped off and splashed 
joyfully to solid ground. Before Andy 
could start toward the bank the gang 
rushed through the water to him. He 
was a bit weak and out of 
breath,- but smiling. They SHS 
helped him up the bank / 
and hurried with him to 
David’s house. 

As they sat by the kitch- 
en fire drying their cloth- 
ing, the Spartans pelted 
Andy with questions. 
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“We got the corn there all right,” 
Andy assured them. “The bridge went 
out under us as we came back. Bige 
and I tried to swim ashore, but the 
current was too strong, so we grabbed 
the plank.” 

“But the deep place, Andy,’ Kegs 
asked. “Weren’t you afraid?” 

“TI guess I lost my head for a while,” 
smiled Andy, “but then I thought of 
Coralee and of the way she saved our 
money.” 

“Fine time to be thinking of that,” 
said Red. 

“Yes, it was—because it made me re- 
member that I too am a Spartan.” 

“I know,” Coralee broke in. “Then 
you weren’t afraid and you could think.” 

“I don’t remember thinking. I just 
wasn’t afraid, and then I saw the 
plank,” Andy answered. 

“That’s the way God thinks through 
you,” said Coralee. 

“Well, where’s the money for the 
corn?” asked Red. 

The gang laughed as Andy drew out 
the money from a wet pocket. 
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HORIZONTAL 
A pronoun 
Definite article 
Negative 
Laz 
The highest point of a 
mountain or cone 
A conjunction, usually 
used following neither 


. Cease 


Past tense of “eat” 


. A preposition 


Indefinite article 
A number 


. A boy’s name, abbrevi- 
ted 


Cross Word Puzzle 


By BRENDA PARSONS (10 years) 


Adelaide, S. Australia 


A large body of water, 
less than an ocean 


. A country of South 


America 


. A non-vegetarian food 
. Indefinite article 
. Wages 


An interjection 


VERTICAL 


An interjection 

The first garden 

A number 

The organ of hearing 
Tidy 


An animal that was 
once used to draw 
carts 

A preposition 


. To take food 


A noise 
A conjunction 
Poetic form of “even” 


. Level 

. A pronoun 

. A precious stone 

. A small mouthful of 


liquid 


. A girl’s name 
. Father 
. A preposition 
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Music bp W.H. Monk Morss by Banna More Kohaus 

1.God is my help in ev - ‘ry. need; God does my 

a. now am _ wise, I now am true, Pa - tient, 


3. God is my health, | can’t be _ sick; God is my 


| 
rT 
| 


ev - ‘ry hun - ger feed; God dwells with-in , me, guides my 
kind, and lov - ing, too; All things I am, can do, and 


strength, un - fail - ing, quick; God is my _ all; I know no 


| 
Through ev - ’ry mo- ment of this day. 
Through Christ,the Truth that is in me. 
Since God and love and_ Truth are here. A - men. 
| | | 
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A Song of Gladness 


By RutH E. LONGWELL 


A breeze came dancing down the hill 
With sunshine in her hair. 
“Be glad,” she said: “Look up,” quoth she, 


“There's gladness everywhere!” 


A merry bird in tree top high 

Sang blithely, “Tweet, tweet, tweet: 
The world's a very merry place 

And life is sweet, sweet, sweet!” 
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Then quoth a shining marigold, 

“T think it’s lots of fun 
To grow here strong and straight and fair, 
And just reflect the sun!" 


Then boys and girls, be not the last 
To swell the joyful strain, 


But thank the Giver of good gifts 


And sing His praise again. 
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Being Masic 


By BULA HAHN 


Bobby went to a show—not a 
moving picture show, but one 
where real people acted. It pleased 
him very much. The act he liked 
most of all was that of the magician. 
The magician put rabbits and balls 
and apples and flowers into a bas- 
ket, and Bobby did not see where he 
got them. 


The first friend he met was the man who 
euts grass. 


Bobby thought and thought about 
this. It must be wonderful to be 
‘*magic’’ he thought, and he wished 
with all his heart that he could be 
magic too. Wouldn’t he do big 
things for himself, for his mother, 
and for everybody? 

One afternoon when Bobby came 


home from play, he found that his 
mother had made some cookies. 
They were big and round and had 
nuts and raisins in them. They 
made Bobbie’s eyes shine and his 
stomach had a nice, little, quiverv 
feeling when he looked at them. 
Bobby just loved Mother’s cookies. 

‘*May I have some right now, 
Mother ?”’ asked Bobby. 

‘*Yes, those on the plate are for 
vou.”’ 

‘All of these, Mother? Why, I 
could never eat so many at one 
time.”’ 

‘*No, vou should not eat so many 
cookies at one time. But they are 
yours. I made them for you.’’ 

Bobby picked one up and bit into 
it. M-m-m-m-m, it was good. 

‘*Mother, I think you are the best 
cooky maker in the whole world,” 
he said. 

‘*Thank you, Bobby,’’ Mother 
told him. ‘I am glad that vou 
think so.”’ 

Then Mother went into another 
room and Bobby was left alone in 
the kitchen. He finished eating 
his cooky, and then counted the 
cookies on the plate: ‘‘One, two, 
three, four, five.’”’” Why, Mother 
had given him six! He put one into 
his pocket. Four big, round cookies 
remained on the plate. ‘‘I know,’’ 
Bobby said to himself, ‘‘I’ll put 
them into my basket and take them 
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to my friends. They like cookies.”’ 

The first friend that he met was 
the man who cuts grass. He was 
in the yard next to Bobby’s own. 
Bobby selected his biggest cooky 
and gave it to the man. The man 
took it and insisted on Bobby’s sit- 
ting in the shade with him while he 
ate it. 

Then when Bobby crossed the 
street, he met a little girl who was 
in his class at school. 

‘*Betty, would you like to have 
one of my cookies? My mother 
made them,”’ he said. 

Of course Betty would; and she 
ate one. 

Bobby walked on. He was four 
blocks from home. In the white 
house on the corner a lady lived 
alone. Bobby had always felt 
sorry for her because she did 
not have a little boy to live 
with her. She was in the 
yard, working among the 
flowers. 

‘“‘T’d like for you to have 
one of my cookies,’’ Bobby 
said, and he smiled up into 
her face as he handed a cooky 
to her. ‘‘ It’s good; my mother 
made it,’’ he told her. 

“It is good. Thank you,”’ 
she said as she bit into the 
fresh crispness of Bobby’s 
cooky. Soon she began dig- 
ging again. 

Bobby strolled on down the 
street. There was one cooky 
left in his basket. At the next 
corner he met one of the big 
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boys of the neighborhood. He was 
shooting at a post with his sling 
shot. Bobby looked at him admir- 
ingly. Then he remembered his 
last cooky. 

‘‘Want something good?’’ he 
asked the big boy, and held the 
cooky toward him. 

‘‘Sure,’’ replied the big boy, 
‘‘and you can hold my sling shot 
while I eat it.’’ 

This pleased Bobby. He had 
watched the big boys play, and he 
had wanted a sling shot, ever so 
much. Now he had one in his hand. 
He turned it over and over, to see 
how it was made. 

The big boy wiped the crumbs 
from his lips. 

‘*Say, that cooky was good. Want 
to shoot once ?”’ 


“It is good. Thank you,” she said. 
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“Oh, may I?’ Bobby asked. 
Then he held the rock firmly in the 
leather and pulled with all his 
might. Whiz! went the rock. He 
could shoot it! 

‘‘Want me to make you one?”’ 
the big boy asked. ‘‘I have a knife 
and a string and everything, in my 
pockets.”’ 

‘“Oh, I’d like that,’’ Bobby told 
him, 

A half hour later when Bobby 
started toward home, a neatly made 
sling shot rested in the bottom of 
his basket. Bobby was proud and 
his eyes shone with joy. 

When he reached the big white 
house where the lady lived, she was 
waiting for him at the gate. She 
had a bunch of beautiful flowers in 
her hand. 

‘Little boy, I’d like for you to 


He turned it over to see how it was 
made. 
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take these to your mother—and tell 
her that I think she makes very 
good cookies.”’ 

thank you, thank you,” 
Bobby said. ‘‘The flowers are beau- 
tiful.’”’? The lady helped him ar- 
range them in the basket so they 
would not be crushed. Bobby car- 
ried them very carefully. Wouldn’t 
Mother be glad? He could scarcely 
wait to get home with the flowers. 

But before he crossed the street, 
Betty called: 

‘‘Bobby, I have something for 
you.’’ She held out her hand. ‘‘A 
marble. And it isn’t just a common 
marble, either; it’s an agate. I 
found it in the street. You may 
have it. Girls don’t play marbles.”’ 

**Oh, Betty, you’re sure you don’t 
want it?’’ Bobby asked. She shook 
her head. 

‘*T have a box of marbles at home, 
but not one of them is an agate,”’ 
said Bobby. ‘‘I’m glad you gave 
this to me.’’ He rolled it between 
the flower stems in his basket. 

In his eagerness to get home he 
almost missed seeing the man who 
cuts grass. But the man saw him 
and called: 

‘Bobby, here’s an apple for you. 
It was left from my lunch; since 
eating that good cooky I don’t need 
x” 

The apple was shiny and red. 
Bobby was very fond of apples, and 
this one was a Very nice one. 

‘*Thank you,’’ Bobby said, and 
moved the flowers over to make 
room for the shiny, red apple. 
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“Youw’re sure you don’t want it?” Bobby 

asked. 

He hurried up the steps to his 
home. He had so much to tell 
Mother. 

‘‘Oh, Mother, see what I have in 
my basket! I put my cookies into 
the basket a while ago, and then 
I gave them all away. But see, my 
basket is full again. Mother, I 
must be ‘magic.’ I’m sure of it.”’ 
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Tell 
Mother and Daddy 


that Unity’s new book, Creed of 
the Dauntless, is now completed. 
This book is written by Frank 
B. Whitney, editor of Unity 
Daily Word, one of Unity’s mag- 
azines. Creed of the Dauntless 
contains many of Mr. Whitney’s 
special articles and poems, 
which your mother and daddy 
will enjoy. 


It is bound in dark green cloth, 
and is priced at $1. 


Unity School of Christianity 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


An Evening Prayer 


Reprinted from Wee Wisdom. 


Now I lay me down to sleep 
I leave my soul with God to keep, 
And in the morning when I wake 

His promised blessings I will take. 
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OUMMER FUN | 


By Mary Charlotte Billipgs 


We go down to the sea to play P 
By the tossing waves, on the hard, white sand. 
The clean wind blows our hair about, 
And the warm sun makes us ruddy and tanned. 


Sea water pools, castles of sand, 

Keep us happy and gay the whole day long, 
Till dark calls us softly to bed, 

And we drift to sleep by the waves’ slow song. 
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Two Friends 


from 


Alphabet Land 


“Hello, letter C! What are you doing perched away up there?” 
asked letter O. 


“Just waiting for something to do. Come on up,” answered 
letter C. - 


So letter O gave a hop-skip, and jumped up beside letter C. 
“Perhaps we had better tell our little reader who we are,” 
suggested letter C. 


“All right; you tell all about us,” answered letter O. 


“Well, little reader, I am letter C, and this is my friend, letter O. 
We live in Alphabet Land, with all the rest of the letters. There 
are capital letters, little letters, fancy letters, and plain letters. We 
are useful to every one who uses us. Without us there wouldn’t 
be any written words, and without written words people wouldn’t 
be able to read. We, letter O and myself and all our letter friends, 
are in the stories about Alphabet Land. These stories will start in 
the September issue of Wee Wisdom. 


“We want to meet you and all your little friends, because we 
have a good time in Alphabet Land. Tell your friends about us, 
so that they too can join in the fun. 


eg 


“Wee Wisdom costs $1.50 a year. Be sure to 
ask that your subscription be started with the 
September issue, and send your order for a sub- 
scription right away to 


Unity School of Christianity 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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As I dress myself, 
I will clothe my mind 


\all in happy thoughts 


\ That are good and kind. 


\ As I eat my lunch, 
I will always think 
\ Of the life of God 


In my food and drink. 


N 
As I watch the stars | 
In the sky at night, 
\\I will know that Truth 
my pathway bright. 
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